I would not enter on my list of friends, 


L Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, December, 1888. 


Our American Coast Guard have saved since 1871 
property to the amount of $55,297,652, 


We are kindly permitted by Messrs. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, publishers, to present 
to our readers one of the forty-six beautiful 
illustrations of “Gems of Genius,” published 
by them. It is taken from a painting by 
Thomas Brooks, hung in the Royal Acad- 
emy, London. In the distant horizon the 
dismasted vessel is throwing up rocket sig- 

 nalsofdistress,—the gulls—the angry waves— 
® the fearless seamen pushing out to risk their 
f wn lives in trying to save the lives of others, 
# all tell a story well known to the dwellers 
on our dangerous coasts. All winter long 
the Coast Guard patrol our coast night and 
day to save human life. 


LAUNCHING THE LIFE BOAT. 


THE COAST-GUARD. 
Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 


And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 

I see the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand, 

Beaten by storm and tempest, 


and succored 7,116 human beings.— Boston Herald, 


From the shores of Carolina, 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 
For the sturdy arms of the coast- guard, 
That drew him away from death. 


And so when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 
I think of the fearless watchers 
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Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life boat_leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creek of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 
‘‘Courage!” the captain trumpets, 
‘« They are sending help from land!” 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold thetr lives tn his hand! 


—St. Nicholas. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN RUSSIA. 
The Russian is crossing himself all day 
long. When he first comes forth in the open 


air in the morning, if no church be in sight 
from his own door, 


HUMANE 


‘EDUCATION. NEEDED IN 
THE WEST. 


A dispatch from Decatur, IIls., 


' Nov. 14th, to the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, 


records this :— 


Dr. J. F. Reid, Assistant State Veterinarian, 
was called to Taylorville again to-day to look 
after forty-five horses that had been brutally 
treated by unknown fiends. The outrages 


were committed at recent Republican and | 


Democratic meetings held at Taylorville. 
The poor brutes were made to suffer terrible 
agony by the injection of sulphuric acid 
while they stood hitched to racks in different 
parts of the town. Five of the horses will 
die and others will follow. The acid had 
eaten the flesh from the poor brutes. One 
man lost a $1200 span of bay mares. 


| GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES ON THE 


he listens for the first | 


sound of some bell, then, turning towards it, | 


crosses himself with great fervor, to ensure 
a blessing on the undertakings of the day. 


He crosses himself before and after each | 


meal. When you make a bargain with him, 
he crosses himself that it may prosper. 


| the Rebellion! I 
| preceding the war. 


When the peasant who is to drive you, takes | 


the reins in his hand, he crosses himself to 
keep away accidents ; and every steeple he 
passes gets the same mark of respect. 
Sometimes the edifice thus saluted, is so far 
off that the stranger wonders at the quick- 
ness shown in discovering it, and is often at 
a loss to discern the distant hamlet where it 
stands. 


himself every time you start with new horses. 
If you give a child a piece of money, its 
little hand is up in a moment, to make the 
Sign of the Cross, by way of blessing and 
thanking you. No Russian ever passes a 
church without pausing when he comes 
opposite its centre, to make the Sign of the 
Cross. It is not alone the grave and the 
aged who pause at these places, but also the 
giddy and young. 


In like manner the person, sitting | 
beside you in any public conveyance, crosses | 


| gambling all night. 


You have just seen some | 


gray-haired general do it—butwait one minute; | 


a laughing band of youngsters are coming 
up. 


ceased—each crosses himself devoutly— 


Now they are opposite the church or | 


the shrine—their mirth and their talk have tune lie in the path of the railroad management 


| that 


utters a prayer or two—you see the lips | 


moving—then passes gravely on, the laugh 
and the jest being resumed only when they 
are some way off. 

So far is this crossing custom carried, 
that when a Russian enters your room he 
cannot say 
crossed himself at the Saviour’s picture. 
man in any public way, such as an innkeeper, 
must always have a picture hung in his own 
apartment, in addition to that in the public 
room, to which each Russian turns before he 
sits down to eat.—Bremner’s “ Excursions 
in the Interior of Russia.” 


“ Good-morning,” till he has | 
A | 


WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


“The War of the Rebellion,” said General 
Daniel E. Sickles the other evening, ‘‘ was 
really a Whisky War. Yes, whisky caused 
was in the Congress 
It was whisky in the 
morning. Then whisky all day ; whisky and 
Drinks before Congress 
opened its morning session, drinks before it 


adjourned. Scarcely a committee room 
without its demijohn of whisky, and the 


clink of the glasses could be heard in the 
Capitol corridors. The fights —the angry 
speeches — were whisky. ‘The atmosphere 
was redolent with whzsky — nervous excite- 
ment seeking relief in whisky, and whisky 
adding to nervous excitement.- Yes, the 
Rebellion was launched in whisky. If the 
French Assembly were to drink one-half the 
whisky consumed in any one day by that 
Congress, France would declare war against 
Germany.”—TZveasure Trove. 
SLEEPING-CARS FOR WOMEN. 
Very few ladies like to travel in sleeping-cars. 
There is such an utter lack of privacy and of the 
ordinary accommodations for the toilet that 
ladies require in the sleeping-cars, that they 


prefer to travelin the daytime. Fame and for- 


well build sleepers that will give to ladies 
the privacy and comforts in traveling they de- 
stre and deserve. 

[Why not have, for ladies, separate cars on 
which only women are employed ?—Editor. ] 


A BOSTON GIRL. 


He was rescuing her from the waves, but 


| it looked as though they would never see 


Boston again. 
he gasped ; 


“Hold on Penelope,” 
**Hold on “ght.” “Don’t sa 
y 


“hold on “#ghé,” gurgled the girl, with her 
mouth full of Atlantic Ocean, “Say hold on 
tightly.” 


dated | 


| HALF A MILLION CATTLE. 

| A Wyoming correspondent of the Chicago 
Times writes that in the winter of 1886-7 
halfa million of cattle were permitted by 
their owners to die on the plains of starva-* 
tion, and that last winter one firm lost over 
eighteen thousand, the greatest loss being of 
| cows that had calves. 

| We are trying to stop this business by 
| awakening a public sentiment in this nation 
which shall prevent men from undertaking 
to keep more cattle than they can feed. 


THE CATTLE KING. 
(From the New Orleans Picayune.) 


A king, a cattle king, was what they called 
him, this man who came loaded with diamonds 
and free with money, to spend the winter in a 
mild southern city. A king, and yet no royal 
blood in his veins! A self-made monarch—and 
his subjects? Only the lowing herds tn the far- 
off west. His kingdom, the frozen plains where 
his cattle are dying. For it és cheaper to lose 
half his subjects than to feed and protect the 
whole! 

He has left his ice-bound home, has closed his 
ears to the suffering beasts; he wraps his great 
coat close about him and seeks pleasure! Can 
he shut out the cries that are piercing the winter 
nights beyond that mountain chain out towards 
the setting sun? Do not dreams of the cattle— 
his subjects — suffering, starving, freezing and 
dead, haunt the pillow of this king? Murder! 
—surely this king did no murder. There is no 
blood on his hands. He only let his dumb beasts 
starve or freeze to death—thatisall! But there 
is another king!—a King whose kingdom is the 
Universe—* AND THE CATTLE UPON A 
THOUSAND HILLS ARE HIS!" How will 
the cattle king stand on the daywhen deeds stand 
witness for and against us, and balanced against 
his gold will be the cattle —God’s cattle — which 
he left on the plains without food or shelter, to 
die of slow starvation, that he might have more 
gold. 


[Before this terrible ranch business, which 
covers our western prairies with the decaying 
bodies and bleaching bones of hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle, was ever heard of, the country 
was bountifully supplied with meat. If ranches 
were abolished, farmers all over the country 
would raise, care for, and properly dumb 
animals as before. 


ANARCHIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The New York Herald has the following 
special from Chicago: Anarchist and socialistic 
Sunday schools, which have been recently or- 
ganized in Chicago under the superintendency 
of Paul Grottkau, are making great progress. 
There are six of them now, and they hold their 
meetings every Sunday morning. Among the 
teachers are Christianson, editor-in-chief of the 
Arbeiter Zeitung, Paul Grottkau and Mrs. Lucy 
Parsons. Strangers cannot gain admission to 
the schools. These schools have not been or- 
ganized more than a month, but the attendance 
is already large and is constantly increasing. 
It is estimated by Grottkau and others inter- 
ested that 25,000 people will soon be enrolled in 
these schools, including children. Of those 
now attending, many are children not more 
than 10 years of age. No move toward break- 
ing up these meetings has yet been made by the 
police.—Boston Evening Traveller, 


A chair has been invented which can be adjusted to over 
100 different directions. Families blessed with a small boy 


should have one of these chairs placed in the church pew.— 
Boston Post. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President; E. Sawyer, 
Vice-President; Rev. THomas Timmins, Secretary; 
Josern L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 

PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
oat the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ** Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dumps AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 


2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 
3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 
4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 


containing many anecdotes. 

bth, ight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
RnR + h 


. tts, and receive full in- 
formation. 
A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 


the Pledge together. [See Melodies. ] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, “‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 

th human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


5—A brief address. Members may then tell what ez | 


have done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 
r. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


GETTING READY 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


BY CARO A. DUGAN. 

O bells! sweet bells! across the years 
Half gay, half sad, your chiming ; 

Old joys ye tell; old sorrows swell 
Throughout your tender rhyming. 


O merry bells! this Christmas day 
How loud and clear your ringing! 
Such love and mirth o’er all the earth 

Your lusty voices flinging! 


O happy bells! through coming years, 
We hear in your glad sending 

The message still of peace, good-will,— 
All jarring discords blending. 


O bells of God ring on our souls 
To grander action nerving, 

Till all our days are Christmas days 
Of loving and of serving! 


It is good to be children sometimes, and never 
better than at Christmas, when its mighty 
| founder was a child himself.— Dickens. 


There is a certain charm about Christmas that 
does not attach to any other holiday. It may be 
that because it is an interesting holiday for the 
little folk, that the children take such happiness 
in it. The little ones, after all, are the dearest 
treasures we have on earth, and in making them 
happy there is a reflected happiness upon our- 
selves that carries with it joy and good will. 

Then pealed the bells, more loud and deep. 

‘*God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

The Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

—Longfellow. 


The belfries of all Christendom 
Now roll along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
—Longfellow. 
’Tis the season for kindling the fire of hos- 
pitality in the hall, the genial flame of charity 
in the heart.— Washington Irving. 
This happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 
This holy day when Christ the Lord 
Took on him our humanity. 
—Phebe Carey. 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1888. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 


We are glad to report this month forty- 
eight new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of 6,308, with prob- 
ably about half a million members. 


NEW WORK, (TEACHERS). 

Our friends will be glad to learn that we 
have succeeded in persuading the editor of 
“ The American Teacher,” which goes to 
the teachers of every State and Territory, 
to devote three and a half pages of his 
Christmas Number, of which he prints forty 
thousand copies, to she importance of humane 
education and “ Bands of Mercy” in our 
public schools. 


MORE NEW WORK. 


The “ Societies of Christian Endeavor” 
numbered in 1881 (2) with (68) members. 
On July tst, 1888, they numbered (4879) 


with about 310,000 members, and they have | 


largely increased since. “ Zhe Golden Rule,” 
of which some 30,000 copies are printed 
weekly, is the organ of all these Societies— 
going also to all “ Young Men’s Christian 
Associations,’ and to college reading rooms. 
We have great pleasure in announcing that 
Rey. F. E. Clark, editor of “ Zhe Golden 
Rule,’ and President of the “ United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor,” gave at our request 
in his paper of Nov. 15th two entire pages to 
the importance, in connection with religious 
work, of humane education and “ Bands of 
Mercy.” 


OUR COLLEGES. 


Some years ago we had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the Faculties and Students of Dart- 
mouth, Amherst and Williams Colleges, and 
Harvard University. Subsequently we had the 
pleasure of addressing the Faculties and 
Students of other Colleges and Universities in 
the Middle, Southern and Western States. 
Nothing can be more important than to reach 
those who are soon to become our teachers, 
editors, clergymen, magistrates, lawmakers, 
statesmen, and control the destiny of our 
Republic. 

It gives us pleasure to say that through &ind 
contributions to our missionary fund we are en- 
abled to send to the library of each of our ¢hree 
hundred and forty-six American Colleges and 
Universities for the use of Students, a bound 
volume of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” and a large 
package of other humane publications; a/so to 
send to each of about fifty thousand American 
College and University Students a four-page 
supplement to this paper, containing ‘‘Five 
Questions Answered,” and a part of ‘Protection 
of Animals,” also parts of an address by us to 


the National Association of Superintendents of 


Public Schools at Washington, D. C., Feb. 14th, 
1884, and of another to the Jnternational Con- 
gress of Educators at New Orleans, La., Feb. 
26th, 1885. 

The Supplement contains also our offer of a 
prize of one hundred dollars to the College or 
University Student who shall send to our office 
on or before the fifteenth day of March, 1889, the 
best essay on ‘‘ the effect of humane education 
on the prevention of crime,” and we hope that 
each one of the about fifty thousand students 
will write upon the subject whether he sends us 
the essay or not. Of course this immense circu- 
lation of humane literature will greatly reduce 
our missionary fund but we do not believe it 
possible to spend the money more judiciously, 
and we have faith to believe that as friends care- 
fully watch the work we are doing, other con- 
tributions will flow in and enable us to carry out 
other plans we have in mind. 


Geo. T. 


ANGELL. 
COLLEGE PAPERS. 


We have added to the /ree “st of “Our 
Dumb Animals” two hundred and six papers 


and magazines published by the students of |. 


our American colleges and universities. 

Also one hundred and ten educational 
papers. We also send them other humane 
publications. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND BOSTON 
SCHOOLS. 
We send a dound volume of ‘* Our Dumb 
Animals,” not only to each of the three 


tions, to students in our leading colleges and 
universities. 

Who pays for them? 

Part are paid for from our general fund, but 
a large part are paid for from our mfssfonary 
fund, given by warm-hearted friends to propa- 
gate the doctrines of humanity wherever they are 
most needed. 

(From the Boston Herald of Nov. 23, 1888.) 
THE WHIP TRADE. 


President Angell of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals makes a gratify- 
ing statement of the continued progress of that 
organization, which was never more prosperous 
than it is now. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note fhe remarkable decline in the 
horsewhtp trade in this section of the country. 
A large amount of money is invested in this 
business in Massachusetts, and fully three- 
quarters of the whips sold in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico are manufactured up in 
Westfield. The manufacturers report that this 
has been ¢he hardest year for thetr business for 
almost a decade, and the outlook is reported to 
be not altogether promising. They do not at- 


| tribute this to the humane society, but it might 


pay some social philosopher to endeavor to as- 
certain tf there isn’t some connection to be made 
here. 

[We have faith to believe that the sixty-one 
days we devoted to addresses in the Boston 
public schools, the about 60,000 copies of hu- 


| mane publications we have distributed in those 
| schools, the millions of copies of our humane 
| publications we have sent into every town of 
| the State, and all over this country and into 
| Canada, the over six thousand two hundred 


hundred and forty-six college and uni- | 


versity libraries in the United States, 


but also to each of the sixty-three Boston | 


High, Latin, Normal, and Grammar School 
libraries. ‘Those sent to Boston Schools are 
paid for from our general fund, those sent to 
the colleges and universities from our mis- 
stonary fund. 


THE DOROTHEA L. DIX FOUNTAIN. 


No better fountain for horses, or more 
useful, has ever been erected in Massachu- 
setts than that recently erected in Custom 
House Square by our Society, with the $500 
given us for the purpose by the will of the 
late Dorothea L. Dix. Our Boston readers 
who have not already seen it should go to 
Custom House Square and watch the horses 
as they drink. 


How many copies of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” do 
you print each month? 

Answer: We printed in October 25,000, in 
November 28,000, the largest number we have 
printed any month of the past year was 35,000. 
We print the present month 40,000. June, 1868, 
we printed 200,000. 

Where do they go? 

Answer: To members of our Society, sub- 
scribers, bands of mercy, libraries, reading- 
rooms, about 8,000 editors in the United States, 
our Boston police, our country agents, several 
hundreds of Boston drivers, all Mass. clergymen, 
all Mass. lawyers, and many thousands are 
sent this month, with other humane publica- 


branches of our Parent ‘‘ Band of Mercy,” the 
editorials written by many of the about eight 
thousand editors to whom we send this paper 
monthly, and the long articles which with she 
aid of our misstonary fund we have caused to be 
printed in leading papers of the country, may 
have had some influence even upon the whip 
trade.—EDITOR. | 


IMMEASURABLE GOOD. 


If any of our friends wish to be impressed 
with the zmmeasurable good our ‘Bands of 
Mercy” are doing all over this country, we invite 
them to call at our offices and read as many as 
they please of thousands of letters from the offi- 
cers ofthese ‘‘Bands.” We could easily filla 
volume with them. The accumulations are so 
large that we are compelled to burn them every 
two years. 

We just now have a little account of some 
‘* Band of Mercy” boys in Vincennes, Ind. They 
found another boy on the street who had tied a 
string to a wild bird and was letting it fly off a 
hundred feet or so and then pulling it back. 
They raised a contribution of twelve marbles, 
bought the bird and let it go free. 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION. 


Hundreds of thousands of cattle and 
other animals used for food die every year 
in transportation from want of food, water 
and rest, and their unwholesome and poison- 
ous meats are largely sold in our markets. 
Every one can be carried in cars now in- 
vented humanely, with food, water and rest, 
and ought to be. We are trying to arouse 
public sentiment to stop this infamous bus- 
iness. “Zhe cattle on a thousand hills are 
His.” 


A hopeful theologian says he has no doubt 
that the time w7/7 come when the members of 
a church chotr will behave just as well as other 
Solks during divine service. 


Our 


Animals. 


$50,000 WANTED. 


“The great need of our Country,” 
said Hiram Powers to me at Flor- 
ence many years ago, “‘zs more edu- 
cation of the heart.” 1 propose to 
form and incorporate “The Amert- 
can Humane Education Society,’ the 
object of which shall be to carry hz- 
mane education, in all possible ways, 
into American schools and homes. 
Its work ts needed in every town in 
this country, and fifty thousand dol- 
lars are wanted—part for immediate 
work, and part for a permanent fund 
toinsure tts perpetuity. \ have now 
in bank $1,300, which I am author- 
ized to use for this purpose. I will 
undertake to raise for it $1,200 
more. I will also convey to it prop- 
erty valued at $2,000, upon condi- 
tion that it shall be returned to me 
if needed during my lifetime. 

Several of the best known and 
most highly respected citizens of 
Boston are willing to act as its in- 
corporators, and it is proposed to put 
the entire control of the Association's 
funds in a Board of Trustees, who 
shall by large giving, or otherwise, 
have shown interest in the work. 

I now ask all who are willing to 
aid in founding a society which 
shall be sending its beneficent in- 
fluence through all time, or until 
the coming of the millennium, into 


American schools and homes, to | 


write me at once what they will be 


willing to contribute, provided the | 


Society shall be satisfactorily or- 
ganized, 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President Massachusetts Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston. 


HERDIC DRIVERS. 


By vote of the directors of the Mass. So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, I hereby offer a prize of ten dollars for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to 
convict any herdic driver of cruelty to his 
horse. Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President. 


DIDO WISHES HER FRIENDS A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


DIDO IN CHURCH. 


By Celia Shumway Black, in ‘‘ Golden Days.” 


I want to tell you about Dido. 

She was a graceful little skye terrier, as fleet 
asa greyhound. She was very fond of having 
a stone thrown as far as any one possibly could, 
when off she would start like a deer and bring 
it back, lay it down at your feet, and stand look- 
ing up, waiting for it to be thrown again, and 
so she would repeat the performance as long as 
she could find any one to throw it for her. 

The pastor of the little church near us was 
very fond of Dido, making her go through with 
all her tricks for him. They became very great 
friends, and whenever she saw him she used to 
bring her paw up to her head and salute him in 
the funniest manner. 

We took great care on Sunday morning to 
shut Miss Dido up very securely, for we had no 
notion of letting her follow us to church. But 
the ‘ best-laid plans of men and mice” are al- 
ways going wrong, and when you least expect 
it. 

One lovely summer morning the church door 
stood wide open to admit the sweet-scented air 
and the songs of the birds, when I heard a quick 
little pit-pat coming up toward our pew. I 
knew well enough who it was, and shut the pew 
door quickly, hoping she would go quietly out. 
But she did not. She only gazed at me re- 
proachfully a moment, and then began a careful 
investigation of the pew door directly behind us. 
Finding it ajar, she forced her way in, jumped 
upon the seat, and the nextinstant gave a bound 
over my shoulder and landed on the seat beside 


me, where she sat looking as wise as an owl, 
and with a satisfied air, that seemed to say to 


| us that she was not to be so easily circumvented. 


After a little while she got down on the floor 
and began to grow uneasy. 

We were dreadfully afraid she would bark or 
howl to get out, as she was in the habit of 
doing. I whispered to my brother to open the 
door. I hoped she would go out and go home. 

He did so, when, to-my horror, she walked 
deliberately up to the reading desk, where the 
minister knelt, blissfully unconscious of the 
sharp little eyes that were looking at him so 
intently. 

She must have recognized her good friend 
and playfellow, for she turned and trotted 
quietly out of church. 

We had just begun to breathe a little more 
freely, when back she came, and in her mouth a 
good-sized stone. 

She trotted around by the side of the kneeling 
minister, and, in full view of the congregation, 
laid the stone down and stood waiting. 

The minister read on. Dido gave him a gen- 
tle shake. He moved the folds of his gown, and 
still quite unconscious of the intruder, calmly 
continued his devotions. 

The smiling congregation were waiting and 
watching to see what would come next. 

Dido was very patient, standing with her 
little head on one side. Two or three times she 
moved the stone nearer; but still no notice was 
taken of her or her offering. 

Then she deliberately picked up the stone, 
and the next instant her cold nose, was thrust 
into the minister’s hand, which was hanging 
down, and the stone left there. 
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He gave one quick, startled glance downward, 
saw Dido standing alert, ready for a start. One 
glance at the smiling congregation took in the 
whole situation at once. 

He was obliged to give acough or two behind 
his handkerchief, and then went composedly on 
with the service, while the innocent cause of all 
the trouble gave him a look which said as 
plainly as words: 

‘* Well, this is ungrateful conduct. After I 
went to the trouble to bring you that stone you 
take no notice of me. I cannot understand it 
at all. You never refused to play with me 
before.” 

Poor Dido seemed dreadfully cut up by such 
treatment from her good friend. Witha sorrow- 
ful and downcast look, she turned around, fac- 
ing all the people, and then, solemnly and with 


great gravity, she turned and went slowly out | 


of the church. 

I assure you extra care was taken to lock 
Dido up securely every Sunday morning after 
that. 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 


Millions of animals are annually slaugh- 
tered in this country with extreme and un- 
necessary cruelty—frequently hundreds are 
compelled to stand and witness the killing 
of other animals, knowing their turn is com- 
ing next. very one of these could be 
slaughtered without foreknowledge and al- 
most without pain. We are trying to build 
up a public sentiment that will accomplish 
this result. 


THREE BRAVE WOMEN. 
[Boston Herald, White Mountain Letter. ] 


There were eight persons in the mountain 
They were at the steepest pitch in the 
descent from Mt. Washington, and both springs 
had been broken on the trip and were bandaged 
with wooden splints when the horses tumbled. 
The woman on the seat with the driver turned 
an eye of terror to those behind her. Ina mo- 
ment one of the two men in the party had 
jumped from the wagon and ordered the ladies 
to dismount as quietly as possible. The other 
man of the party, stricken with terror, ran into 
the woods. The driver sat speechless, holding 
his reins in hand. One woman hastened to 
block the wheels with a stone. The woman on 
the front seat unhitched the two span of leaders 
from their fallen companions and led them toa 
position out of danger and petted them till they 
were quiet. Another woman, and a Boston lady 
who ts well known, stepped up to the kicking 
and groaning horses and disengaged the traces, 
dodging the heels of the disabled animals, and 
then the driver, who had held the fort till his 
assistants had made lifting of the team from its 


wagon. 


pressure on the disabled horses possible, dis- 
mounted and put his team in order again. 


‘Belgium has a very effective method of treat- 


ing drunkenness which has never been triea in | 


this glorious country. The individual who is 
arrested while drunk is compelled to sweep the 
public streets for two hours after he gets sober. 
It is claimed this is better punishment than to 


shut the drunkard up in the station house, and | 


parties are rarely punished the second time. If 


they want to get drunk, they have thé sense to | 
keep out of public gaze. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


Golden Band. 


6277 Chicago, 6292 
Recruits for the King- Fannie M. Davis. 
6261 Ashby, Minn. dom. 
P., Bertha Hoverstad. P., F. E. G. Sunms. Jo 
S., Nettie Foster. Nagasaki, Japan. 
6262 Salina, Kansas. P., Sei shi 
P., Annie Lockwood. 6278 Pittsford, N. Y. 
P., Mrs.W. VanBuskirk. 6294 Cottonville, Ala. 
6263 Lenoxville, Quebec. L. T. Legion Band. 
P., M. A. Mitchell. 6279 Amherst, Mass. P., Jno. L. Bright. 
P., Martha G. Dickinson. 
6295 Richmond, Ind. 
6264 Warsaw, Ind. 
Public Schools. 6280 Warsaw, Ind. “ar Band. | 
Wide Awake Band. Public Schools. P., A. O. Mitchell. 
P., Hannah Lovell. Sanders’ Band. 6296 Ashton, Mich. 
P., Beulah Parks. Mission Band. 
6265 Our Band. 6981 Maple Leaf Band P., Mrs. L. M. June. 
P., Mary Cosgrove. 52 Maple Leaf Band. 
P., Mrs. H. S. Briggs. 6297 Weldon, Pa. 
6266 Pansy Daisy Band. L. T. L. Band. 
P., Eulalia'G. Everhard. 6282 Ivy Leaf Band. P., Kate E. Unruh. 
P., Minnie M. Stuart. 6298 Kansas City. Mo. 
6267 Bobolink Band. Little Band. 
P., Margaret Bates. 6283 P.. Marietie Little. 
6268 Sunshine Band. P., May C. Vaughan. 6299 Newport, Ky. 
P., Lizzie M. Reid. Young Kentucky Band. 
6300 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
6269 Golden Rule Band. District Sch. Bands. 
P., Laura Davenport. Florence Nightingale 
6270 South Bend, Ind. 6285 Mt. Pleasant, Mich. —_ 
Bluebird Band. Star Band. . 6301 Longfellow Band. — 
P., Anna M. Baker. Anna E. Vallanding- 
-» Nellie Garvin. nam. 
6271 Salina, Kansas. 305 ; 
Our Band. 6286 Winona, Minn. 6302 eng 
P., Mrs. Anna C. Jackson School Band. P. B F Shields 
Smythe. P., Mrs. E. M. Grafton. 
6303 Reading, Pa. 
6272 Rara Avis. Miss. 6287 Harrison Band. Covenant Band. 
Institute Band. P.,.Ann L. Clarke. P., Geo. Schaffer. 
P., J. T. Holley. S., Edw. Robinson. 
J °y 6288 Garden Grove, iowa. 6304 North Vineland, N. J 
6273 Peru, Mass. P., Anna Wheeland. 
P., Mrs. J. H. Geer. S., Harry Arnold. i ‘ ; 
| 6305 Conshohocken, Pa. 
| 6274 New Haven, Conn. 6289 Gettysburg, Dak. Hope and Mercy Band. 
Trinity Boys’ Band. a4 ae — P., Mrs. S. Davis. 
., Susie Carter. 
F., Roger W. Tuttle. | 6806 Delaware, Ohio. 
6275 Trinity Girls’ Band | 
P., Edith M. Bradley. | 6307 Fresno City, Cal. 
P., Mrs. Dr. J. Parker. 
S-> Florence G. North. P., Millie D. Thister. | rs s J 
6308 Watervliet, N. Y. 


6276 Delaware, Ohio. 


P., Mary Louise Pratt. | 


Pansy Band. 
P., Emma Miller. 


Fairview Home Band. 
P., Dr. A. F. Cobb. 
S., Mrs. M. S.Thornton. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY’S FORMS 
FOR COMPLAINTS. 

We have just issued in an improved form 
for reference an edition of Forms for Com- 
plaints, prepared by one of our life members, 
Charles A. Barnard, Esq., a member of the 
| Suffolk Bar, copies of which have been sent 
to the Justices, Trial Justices and Clerks of 
the various Courts throughout the Common- 
wealth. If any of the officials named have 
been omitted in the distribution, we should 
be glad to be informed. 


—— 


EIGHT HOURS A DAY. 


A working man with a dinner pail in his hand 
came out of a little shop, and was met by a fel- 
low working man, who said: : 

‘*Why, Jim, you’re working over time now, 
aren’t you?” 

No,” was the reply. ‘‘ I’m not.” 

‘**Aren’t you putting in more than eight hours 
a day.” 

Yes.” 

**T thought eight hours was the union sched- 
| ule?” remarked the outsider. 

‘Yes, but you see I have just bought the shop, 
and work thirteen.” 


A THOUGHT FOR TEACHERS. 


It isa question now in some of our Boston 
schools whether it is better to give a recess or 
shorter sessions. We say give both. Once 
upon a time, twenty years before the founding 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, while studying our pro- 
fession, we taught a Boston school. Without 
consulting School Committee or anybody, we 
adopted the plan of dismissing every boy who 
had done his duty, fifteen minutes before the 
close of school, both forenoon and afternoon, 
thus giving them half an hour a day. We never 
heard a complaint from parent or anyone, and it 
proved a splendid success. We advise to give 
in our schools both a recess and shorter sessions 
as the reward for good behavior. 


— 


PRINTERS’ MISTAKES. 


All editors and writers ror the press are fa- 
miliar with the provoking blunders of printers. 
One of our exchanges recently labelled an 
article on the action of the Governor of the 
State in pardoning a thief, ‘‘ Crowning Folly. 
It appeared in type as ‘‘ Cranberry Felly.” 
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